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World Homeless Day: Housing Activists 


Take Over Vacant Hotel in San Francisco 


e) 


Story and photos by Carol Harvey 


n Sunday, October 10, in coor- 

dination with the first World 

Homeless Day, a spontaneous- 

ly organized group called 
Creative Housing Liberation came togeth- 
er to kick off a rally with speakers and 
music at San Francisco’s Civic Center, in 
the shadow of City Hall. 

James Keys and Anna Glendon Conda 
Hyde, contenders for District 6 supervi- 
sor, spoke of the urgent need to provide 
services and homes for unhoused San 
Francisco residents. 

Union activist Gabriel Haaland and 
James Keys stirred the crowd with their 
own homeless stories. Both denounced 
Mayor Gavin Newsom’s November ballot 
initiative, Proposition L, which would 
make sitting or lying on city sidewalks 
subject to arrest and imprisonment. 

Tommi Avicolli Mecca, activist and 
entertainer extraordinaire, led the group in 
singing his song, “Yuppie, Yuppie Stole 
My Pad,” which, he said, he wrote “for all 
the folks who were being displaced during 
the dot-com boom.” 

Speakers at the rally noted that San 
Francisco has over 30,000 vacant housing 
units, more than enough to house all the 
city’s homeless population. At the rally’s 
conclusion, the emcee declared: “We’re 
going to march to the occupation site and 
take over just one small part of the 30,000 
vacancies” in San Francisco. 


The group of 200 then marched north 
on Larkin to the Leslie Hotel on Eddy 
Street, a five-story building which had 
stood vacant for two years. When the 
marchers arrived at the hotel, homeless 
people already had taken over this lovely 
68-unit building, and were hanging ban- 
ners from its windows. 

The demonstration continued in front 
of the building with music, poetry and 
chanting. People were spontaneously 
invited to stay and take housing tours of 
the premises. The Leslie Hotel is owned 
by Soma Development Company, a San 
Francisco-based real estate company. 

Orlando Ryel, one of the supporters 
and marchers, ushered me on a tour of the 
beautifully appointed manager’s office. 

“This is better than my SRO,” Ryel 
said. “I don’t even have a closet like this.” 

Tiles in primary colors decorated the 
bathroom and kitchen, and intact fixtures 
looked down from the ceilings onto clean 
beige carpets below. I was present inside 
when leaders of the “hotel liberation” hung 
banners from the upstairs windows. 

Within an hour of the marchers’ 
afrival, the San Francisco Police 
Department showed up to “intervene 
between the crowd and the occupiers,” as 
one participant put it. “This pretty much 
cancelled the housing tour,” he said,” and 
people decided whether to stay or leave.” 

Demonstrators remained talking and 
singing outside while several police offi- 
cers entered and exited the hotel. A thin 


Protesters denounced Mayor Newsom’s efforts to pass Prop L, a Sit/Lie measure 


that would make it illegal for homeless people to sit or lie on city sidewalks. 


blue line of police vehicles and officers 
cordoned off the street to traffic, appar- 
ently awaiting “reinforcements.” 

On the Channel 7 ABC news at 11:00 
p.m., Aaron Buchbinder, an observer 
keeping watch outside the hotel, spoke to 


the press. “We had the building open to 


the public,” he said. “Anybody who need- 
ed a place to sleep tonight could get in.” 
The Leslie Hotel is just one vacant 


building in a city that has hundreds of 


abandoned buildings on the streets where 
thousands of abandoned human beings 
languish without housing or shelter. 
While the Leslie Hotel has 60 vacant units 
that could provide housing to homeless 
people, the 2009 Census Bureau statistics 
show that San Francisco has an estimated 
36,000 vacant housing units. With 6,000 
to 15,000 homeless people on the streets 
of San Francisco, that seems unfair. 
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Quality of Life Laws and Broken Windows Theory 


Nightsticks and jail time 
cannot address the lack of 
housing and services that 
put millions of people on the 
streets in the first place. 


by Paul Boden 


hat images do the words 
“quality of life” bring to 
mind? A peaceful beach? 

A beautiful park? A 
farmer’s market full of healthy produce? 
In the realm of policing, the phrase “qual- 
ity of life” carries different connotations. 
It means a veteran getting hauled in for 
sleeping on the sidewalk, a homeless 
woman being prohibited from resting on a 
park bench, or even brutal scenes of 
police repression in the cities of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Fresno. 

For poor, homeless, queer, transgen- 
dered, and disabled people, “quality of 
life” is a zero-sum game. It means some- 
one else’s life is better only if theirs is 
worse. It also means no begging, no sit- 
ting or lying on public benches or side- 
walks, no congregating in public space, 
and no sleeping outside. 

In this context, “quality of life” is an 
array of ordinances being used against 
people deemed “abnormal” or “undesir- 
able,” especially in gentrifying areas. 
Quality of Life campaigns have been dri- 
ven by the concerns of Chambers of 
Commerce, Business Improvement 
Districts, and residents uncomfortable 
with the unsightliness of extreme poverty, 
especially middle-to-upper class whites. 

The heavy-handed tactics carried out 
during police raids against homeless people 
are extreme expressions of the daily harass- 
ment visited upon those who have to strug- 
gle with poverty, addiction, mental illness, 
and disabilities in open public view because 
they lack basic amenities such as housing. 
These tactics help the police clearly demar- 
cate urban boundaries and enforce who 
belongs where. They’re part of a social sys- 
_ tem where welfare and punishment have 
become almost indistinguishable. 

Quality of Life laws are based on the 
“Broken Windows” theory, first popular- 
ized in an influential 1982 Atlantic 
Monthly article written by James Q. 
Wilson and Edward Kelling. The article 
reflected the ascendant conservative ide- 
ology that New Deal and Great Society 
programs had turned the United States 
into a “nanny state” that reinforced the 
laziness and criminality of the lower 
classes, especially people of color. This is 
the theory’s dubious starting point. 

The premise of the Broken Windows 
argument is simple: it is necessary to come 
down hard on the “disorderly” (e.g., home- 
less panhandlers, drunks, prostitutes, and 
rowdy youth) to discourage more serious 
criminals from taking over a neighborhood. 
This was to be done by saturating selected 
areas with beat cops that have the “‘discre- 
tionary authority” to not only respond to 
actual crimes, but to “manage street life.” 
These tactics go by the various names of 
zero tolerance, order maintenance, and bro- 
ken windows policing. 

Wilson and Kelling write: “The 
unchecked panhandler is, in effect, the 
first broken window. Muggers and rob- 
bers, whether opportunistic or profession- 
al, believe they reduce their chances_of 
being caught or even identified if they 
operate on streets where potential victims 
are already intimidated by prevailing con- 
ditions.” 

“Tough on Crime” advocates saw 
Broken Windows as a panacea to the 
problems facing their cities. The cumula- 


“Bread Line.” 


tive effects of economic stagnation, grow- 
ing inequality, unemployment, rampant 
privatization, and government neglect 
were ravaging urban centers. 

The first to apply it were New York 
City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani and his 
Police Commissioner William Bratton. In 
1994, they put forward Police Strategy 
No. 5: Reclaiming the Public Spaces of 
New York. Giuliani and Bratton made 
their careers off exporing this model. 
Giuliani created a consulting company 
and Bratton took jobs in other major cities 
such as Los Angeles. 

In recent years, activities associated 
with being homeless became the most 
glaring signs of disorder that needed to be 
eliminated. As a result, the problems 
faced by homeless people were trans- 
formed into a criminal justice issue. 
Today, more than 50 cities have passed 
laws that prohibit sitting or lying down in 
public places and 100 localities have 
passed some form of anti-begging ordi- 
nance. : 

To bolster Quality of Life policing 
efforts, Business Improvement Districts 
have hired private security guards to mon- 
itor and patrol public space with scant 
oversight to limit civil rights violations. 

Consequently, public funds are being 
redirected from social services to home- 
less courts, jails, and prisons. So much so 
that in 2007, a public defender in Los 
Angeles told the Daily Journal on the 
condition of anonymity: “It’s not abnor- 
mal for the DA to have a policy. But this 
policy is about targeting the homeless in 
that area because the city is redeveloping 
that area. It’s a policy to get people off the 
streets and into state prison, jumping right 
over rehab and jail.” 

Quality of Life campaigns have been 
credited for cleaning up and making busi- 
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ness, entertainment, and shopping districts 
more enjoyable for their intended users, 
namely tourists, shoppers, and concertgo- 
ers. In New York City, for example, the 
campaign was so successful that only one 
homeless man remains in Times Square, 
but at the same time homelessness in the 
city was up 34 percent. 

So the question must be asked: Do 
these ordinances actually work or are they 
“politically successful policy failures?” 
Who exactly do they work for and at what 
cost for society as a whole? Do the ends 
justify the means? Or are we once again 
developing a repertoire of exclusionary 
mechanisms that further tarnish our coun- 
try’s claims on freedom, equality, and jus- 
tice for all? 

There is no clear evidence that Quality 
of Life campaigns have seriously reduced 
crime. In his book Illusion of Order: The 
False Promise of Broken Windows 
Policing, University of Chicago law pro- 
fessor Bernard Harcourt calls attention to 
a Harvard study in which the authors con- 
clude that “the current fascination in poli- 
cy circles on cleaning up disorder through 
law enforcement techniques appears sim- 
plistic and largely misplaced, at least in 
terms of directly fighting crime.” 

In the pursuit of “safe,” “sanitized,” 
and “livable” cities, we’re systematically 
stripping people of basic civil and human 
rights and banishing them beyond the 
realm of human decency. By reactivating 
or expanding the application of archaic 
vagrancy laws, we’re criminalizing the 
basic necessities of living and keeping in 
existence a disgraceful system of second- 
class citizenship. Nightsticks and jail time 
cannot address the lack of housing and 
services that put millions of people on the 
streets in the first place. 

Even Wilson and Kelling concede that: 


“Of course, agencies other than the police 
could attend to the problems posed by 
drunks or the mentally ill, but in most 
communities especially where the “dein- 
stitutionalization’ movement has been 
strong — they do not.” - 

They go on to raise concerns about 
equity: “How do we ensure that age or 
skin color or national origin or harmless 
mannerisms will not also become the 
basis for distinguishing the undesirable 
from the desirable? How do we ensure, in 
short, that the police do not become the 
agents of neighborhood bigotry?... We are 
not confident that there is a satisfactory 
answer except to hope that by their selec- 
tion, training, and supervision, the police 
will be inculcated with a clear sense of the 
outer limit of their discretionary authority. 
That limit, roughly, is this — the police 
exist to help regulate behavior, not to 
maintain the racial or ethnic purity of a 
neighborhood.” 

So, why have police become our soci- 
ety’s primary service providers? Aren’t 
other agencies better trained to deal with 
health, social, and economic problems? 
Our society must take a look at the “long 
and unbecoming” history of other exclu- 
sionary social policies carried out in the 
name of “regulating behavior.” Histories 
that should make us think twice about the 
police’s ability to provide safety for 
everyone. 

We hope that looking at Ugly laws, 
anti-Okie laws, and Jim Crow laws will 


give us the distance and perspective we 


need to illumine our own blind spots and 
democratic failings. The fact of the matter 
is, we can only police the gross inequality 
riveting our society for so long. 


Paul Boden is the organizing director of the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP). 
This series analyzing the Quality of Life 
movement is a collaboration between 
researcher Casey Gallagher and WRAP. 


Who Would Believe 
by Claire J. Baker 


Who would believe that all 
week at a slick Senior Center . 


in a comfortable suburban town 


seniors-line up at 7:30 a.m. 
for food-and-flower handouts 
which begin at 9 a.m.? 


City Dawning 
by Claire J. Baker 


A cold city bird can sit 
unmolested atop a tower 
waiting for city light & warmth, 


but a shabby soul can't rest 
on a common city bench for 
more than a common city hour. 


Capitalism Devours 
Dreams 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Your hair river waves, 
each hand a redwood grove, 
steady trunks, your fingers stretch tall. 


Lost in budgeting, you stare numbly. 
Capitalism devours dreams 
you can’t quite taste. 


Steadying trembling hands 
at troubled brow, you inhale questions. 
Slowly exhaling, you slip gently 
into sleep, 
| the only place without hunger. 


Inspired by artwork “Grief” by Tiffany 
Sankary in Street Spirit. 
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Wall Street Has Alrea 


Wall Street plundered your 


livelihoods, homes and retire- 
ment funds — and now they 
want you to bail them out, 
again, with your vote. 


by Holly Sklar 


efore Wall Street drove our 

economy off a cliff, bullish 

Citigroup strategists dubbed the 

United States a “plutonomy.” 
They said, “There are rich consumers, few 
in number, but disproportionate in the 
gigantic slice of income and consumption 
they take. There are the rest, the ‘non- 
rich,’ the multitudinous many, but only 
accounting for surprisingly small bites of 
the national pie.” 

Inequality had increased so much since 
the 1980s, Citi strategists noted in 2005, 
that the richest 1 percent of households 
and the bottom 60 percent had “similar 
slices of the income pie!” Even better, 
they said, “the top 1 percent of house- 
holds account for 40 percent of financial 
net worth, more than the bottom 95 per- 
cent of households put together.” And the 
Bush “administration’s attempts to change 
the estate tax code and make permanent 
dividend tax cuts, plays directly into the 
hands of the plutonomy.” | 

In “Revisiting Plutonomy: The Rich 
Getting Richer,” Citi strategists consid- 
ered the risk of backlash. “Whilst the rich 
are getting a greater share of the wealth... 
political enfranchisement remains as was 
— one person, one vote,” they said. 

“At some point it is likely that labor 
will fight back against the rising profit 
share of the rich and there will be a politi- 
cal backlash against the rising wealth of 
the rich.” This could be felt, for example, 
“through higher taxation (on the rich or 
indirectly though higher corporate 
taxes/regulation).” 

Fast forward. Wall Street wrecked the 
economy and was bailed out by the rest of 
us. “Pay on Wall Street is on pace to 
break a record high for a second consecu- 
tive year,” the Wall Street Journal reports. 
Main Street, meanwhile, suffers record 
high foreclosures speeded by robo-sign- 
ers. 

Big businesses have a record amount 
of nearly $2 trillion in cash and are bor- 
rowing money cheap to buy other compa- 
nies, buy back stock and pay out more 
dividends. Small businesses can’t get 
credit to buy more equipment or hire more 
workers. 

According to the latest IRS data, the 
400 richest taxpayers increased their aver- 
age income by 399 percent, adjusted for 
inflation, between 1992 and 2007, and 
lowered their effective income tax rate by 


37 percent — from 26.4 percent to 16.6. 


percent. 

This year, the Forbes 400 richest 
Americans, all billionaires, enjoyed an 8 
percent rise in their wealth — while more 
than one out of eight Americans depends 
on food stamps. 

The backlash is here, but it’s lashing 


| From a Street Dreamer 


“Everyone has the right to...” suffer from poverty, homelessness and hunger on the city streets. 


in the wrong direction. The anti-govern- 
ment Tea Party rage plays directly into the 
hands of the Kings of Wall Street. © 

- Wall Street has already voted, pouring 
money into Republican campaigns and 
anti-Democratic ads by astroturf groups 
that don’t have to disclose their Big Bank, 
Big Oil, Big Business donors. “Our target 
ratio for the 2010 cycle is 80-20 
Republican,’ American Financial Services 
Association representative Karen Klugh 
told Politico. 

Wall Street expects a good return on 
their investment. “Wall Street is preparing 
for a Republican surge in Congress that 
could help it block proposed taxes on 
banks and investments, blunt new finan- 
cial regulations and regain some of the 
lobbying firepower it lost during the 
financial crisis,” Bloomberg reports. 
“Banks would prefer to have Republicans 
overseeing the regulators, lobbyists said.” 

Wall Street wants freedom to gamble 
with our money — including the Social 
Security funds Republicans want to try 
again to privatize. 

“The Republican agenda could also 
give new life to free-trade agreements 
with Colombia, Panama and South 
Korea,” Bloomberg reports. That’s good 


by Claire J. Baker 


Though hungry & depressed, 
I drift and dream 
hoping for a private gleam 


of easy days, some scheme 
secure & silently expressed, 
as if I too were blessed 


as much as any lucky man. | 
Every day I drift & dream 
amazed that I still can. 


| Wonate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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dy Voted for Rising Inequality 


news for the plutocrats. As Citigroup said 
in 2005, “Globalization is making it.easier 
for companies to either outsource manu- 
facturing (source from cheap emerging 
markets like China and India) or ‘off- 
shore’ manufacturing (move production to 
lower cost countries).” 

Average wages are 7 percent: lower 
today, adjusted for inflation, than they 
were back in 1973. Do you want to go 
lower? 

The richest 1 percent has more wealth 
than the bottom 95 percent combined, but 
just 1 percent of the vote. 

Wall Street plundered your liveli- 
hoods, homes and retirement funds — and 
now they want you to bail them out, 
again, with your vote. 

They want to sell you bait-and-switch 
candidates like they sold you bait-and- 
switch mortgages. And laugh all the way 
to the bank. 

Wall Street has voted. It’s your turn. 


Holly Sklar is author of A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and Our 
Future (www.letjusticeroll.org) and Raise 
the Floor: Wages and Policies That Work 
for All of Us. She can be reached at 
hsklar.writer@ gmail.com. 


Will America Hold You? 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Gazing up from the cold sidewalk, 
knees trembling, you press your 

feet together tightly for comfort. 
The sign you hold says 

you have HIV and are hungry. 

With lonesome eyes and chilled hands, 
tidy hair and thin jacket, you suffer. 
Will America hold you? 


Inspired by a photo by Robert L.Terrell 
from Street Spirit. 
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Trapped in the Realm 
of the Bureaucracy 
by George Wynn 


By end of pier 

80-year-old man 

sits on bench . 
staring at minute 

hand of wrist watch 


"Listen George: time 
can't go fast enough 
for me." He nods off 


"I'm waiting and praying 
for the big sleep." 
"What happened to 
your application for 
senior housing?" 
"Trapped in the realm 
of the bureaucracy." 
"Bastards," I say 
"Bastards!" I agree 
he says pounding 
fists on bench. 


Street Spirit 
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The Quality of Whose Life? America’s Modern 
Anti-Poor Movement Brings Back Segregation Era 


have millions of people without housing, some liv- | 
ing on the street, some in cars, some in jails. 


by Paul Boden 


ne more stark reminder of the dis- 

connect between our ideals and 

public policy is to look at the 
declining stocks of our country’s public 
and project-based housing. 

In the years between 1994 and 2008, 
we have been building more and. more jail 
cells but fewer and fewer affordable hous- 
ing units. As a result, we now have mil- 
lions of people without housing, some liv- 
ing on the street, some in cars, some in 
jails. [See the chart accompanying this 
article: “Declining Stocks of Public and 
Project Based Housing.] 

Other consequences of this disconnect 
are stark too. In city after city nationwide, 
we see new “Quality of Life” ordinances 
and anti-panhandling statutes. In Las 
Vegas, for example, both panhandlers and 
the people who give them money can be 
fined. And providing free meals for home- 
less people in parks is banned. 

In San Francisco, a hotly debated new 
measure would make it illegal for people 
to sit down on'city sidewalks. As a result, 
one McDonald’s on.a street that has a rel- 
atively high concentration of homeless 
people, Haight Street, has become the 
only franchise in the city that has stopped 
offering its popular Dollar Menu. 

These are only the latest developments 
in a city where the Mayor Gavin Newsom 
sailed into office on a platform. known as 
Care Not Cash that severely limits cash 
assistance to the homeless. 

All these laws and ordinances are pre- 
sented to the public as serving the greater 
good, making cities more livable, improv- 
ing public safety — in a nutshell, increasing 


quality of life across the board. Residents’ 
quality of life is enhanced because they live 
in safer, cleaner cities. Businesses are able 
to attract more customers. Cities themselves 
are able te attract more tourists. Ail in all, 
Quality of Life ordinances seem to work for 
everyone. . 

Quality of Life is, of course, a well- 
chosen phrase. It has a nice ring to it, it 
sounds upbeat and profound at the same 
time. Who could possibly oppose such a 
thing? One group might be those who care 
about social justice and our collective 
responsibility towards the economically 
marginalized — the exact people who are, 
more often than not, on the receiving end 
of Quality of Life initiatives. 

Clearly, Quality of Life refers to some 
lives, the lives that are worthy of legal and 
public protection. Other lives, on the other 
hand, do not seem to fall into this catego- 
ry. As in most instances, these ordinances 
have proved to be detrimental to the 
health, opportunities, and daily lives of 
people experiencing homelessness and 
those of lower socioeconomic status. 

In fact, it appears as if Quality of Life is 
a zero-sum game: I can only increase mine 


. if I decrease yours. For a growing segment 


of our country, these initiatives simply 
institutionalize the inequalities of life. 

At first glance, these ordinances and 
policies might seem like a rather extreme 
form of NIMBYism. City residents, who 
may not have a problem with the poor or 
poverty per se, are offered a way of not 
having to think about them, see them, or 
interact with them. In the larger scheme of 
things, however, what the Quality of Life 
movement really represents is a modern 
take on old-fashioned segregation. 
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‘Pusu Housinc 


As the construction of jails and prisons soars upward, the construction of afford- 


able public housing for low-income peepie @ 


The yesuiting laws and regulations 
serve as judgments about who can and 
who cannot occupy public spaces, about 
who is free to go where and do what. 

Reminiscent of urban policies from a 
dark era of American history, they share 
many similarities with their Jim Crow 
forefathers. But where Jim Crow laws were 
explicitly based on race, their contemporary 
counterparts are ostensibly free from racial 
bias. Instead, they focus more prominently 
on socioeconomic markers by targeting the 
homeless, the hungry, and the poor. 

In practice, of course, race and socioe- 
conomic status cannot be separated from 
one another, and many Quality of Life 
ordinances affect people of color dispro- 
portionately. The Safer Cities Initiatives 
in Los Angeles is a case in point. 

In its three years of existence, this 
Quality of Life initiative has led to 27,000 
arrests in a 50-square-block area known as 


-Skid Row, which abuts a fashionable area 


the city is trying to redevelop. Skid Row 
is home to about 14,000 residents: 75 per- 
cent are African American, 95 percent are 


extremely low income, and roughly one- 


third are homeless. 


The initiative has already cost taxpayers 


$118 million in arrests alone, not to men- 
tion the human impacts. Los Angeles 
spends $6 million a year on the initiative’s 
additional 50 police officers, which is about 
the same amount it spends on homeless ser- 
vices citywide. Over a 14-month period, it’s 
estimated that about $5 million was spent to 
enforce jaywalking in the area. Things have 


gotten so bad that Los Angeles Community 


Action Network had to submit a Color of 
Law complaint for the Department of 
Justice to investigate the abuses of the Los 
Angeles Police Department. 

Kither way, the principle remains the 
same: while we as a nation may hold it as 
self-evident that all are created equal, in 
today’s cities, some people are more equal 
than others. In the Land of the Free, there 
are city residents who are seeing their 
freedoms curtailed by a growing system 


eclines at an alarming rate. 


| OUTSIDERS © 
by George Wynn — 


Before the silver 
bearded one with 
clipboard falls ae 
he writes: | 
No one smiles here 
everyone lost in thought 
frustrated yearsof 
waiting for a place 
No one likes spending 
the night here 
This is the space 
you goto when city | 
shelters make you sick _ 
Who would ever want 
to sleep on this asphalt without Eee 
Who would not want | 
to leave for a room of their own? 


of measures that essentially defines them 
as second-class citizens. This process of 
stratification is based, as it has been in the 
past, on valuing the rights and privileges 
of some while denying or stripping away 
the rights of others. 

Undoubtedly, a Quality of Life initia- 
tive has either already come or is on its 
way to a city near you. Public discussions 
on these initiatives are typically held in a 
vacuum with little perspective, historical 
or otherwise. (Keep the chart above in 
mind when your Mayor or Chamber of 
Commerce promises that a Quality of Life 
ordinance will bring prosperity and secu- 
rity to your community.) 

The resulting legislation tends to 
ignore its implications on deeply held val- 
ues such-as freedom, opportunity, fair- 
ness, and equality. These political devel- 
opments ignore the bigger picture — that 
this quest for safer and cleaner cities has 
been harmful to the lives of many 
Americans and a violation of fundamental 
democratic principles. 


Paul Boden is the organizing director of the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP). 
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Raletorty s Perfect Storm of Student Protest 


by David B Bacon 


Scotia 


“She United States today faces an 
economic crisis worse than any 
since the Great Depression of the 
1930s. Nowhere is it sharper than 

in the nation’s schools. It’s no wonder that 

last year saw strikes, student walkouts, and 


uprisings in states across the country, aimed — 


at priorities that put banks and stockbrokers 
ahead of children. | 

California was no exception. in fact, 
other states looked on in horror simply at 
the size of its budget deficit — at one 
point more than $34 billion. The quality 
of the public schools plummeted as class 
sizes ballooned and resources disappeared 
in blizzards of pink slips. Fee increases 
drove tens of thousands from community 
colleges and university campuses. 

But California wasn’t just a victim. Last 
year it saw a perfect storm of protest in vir- 
tually every part of its education system. 
K-12 teachers built coalitions. with parents 
and students to fight for their jobs and their 
schools. Students poured out of community 
colleges and traveled to huge demonstra- 
tions at the capitol. Building occupations 
and strikes rocked the University of 
California (UC) and the California pie 
University (CSU) campuses. 

Together, they challenged the way the 
cost of the state’s economic crisis is being 
shifted onto education, with a particularly 
bitter impact on communities of color. 
Activists questioned everything from the 
structural barriers to raising new taxes to 
the skewed budget priorities favoring pris- 
ons over schools. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE MASTER PLAN 


When the current recession hit, 
California had already fallen from one of 
the country’s leaders in per-pupil educa- 
tion funding in the 1950s to 49th among 
the 50 states in the last decade. That fall 
was more than just a decline in dollars. It 
was the end of a commitment to its young 
people that started in 1960, when a wave 


of populist enthusiasm put liberals in con-. 


trol of the California Legislature and gov- 
ernor’s mansion. 

Together, they issued a Master Plan for 
Higher Education that promised every stu- 


dent access to some degree of postsec- - 


ondary schooling. Community colleges 
were free, omnipresent, and accepted 
everyone. UCs had no tuition and charged 
only nominal “fees” for university services. 

Strikes led by Third World students 
and civil rights demonstrations opened the 
doors wider to people of color and youth 
of working-class families generally. The 
state’s reputation as an economic and 
technological powerhouse owed much to 
the students who passed through the sys- 
tem in the decades that followed. 

By last year, that era wasn’t even a 
memory for students who have grown up 
in an age of shrinking expectations. Yet 
on paper, at least, the promise remained. 
In urging students and teachers on UC 
campuses to fight instead ef giving up, 
noted radical sociologist Mike Davis 
called it an epic challenge. 

“Equity and justice are endangered at 
every level of the Master Plan for 
Education,” he argued. Davis called on 


Thousands of students and teachers rallied against state budget cuts on April 21 in front of the State Capitol. 


his fellow faculty members to look out of 
their office windows. “Obscene wealth 
still sprawls across the coastal hills, but 
flatland inner cities and blue-collar interi- 
or valleys face the death of the California 
dream, iy Children — let’s not beat 
around the bush — are being pushed out 
of higher education. Their future is being 
cut off at its knees.” 

“Strike!” he urged them. “A strike,” he 
said, “by matching actions to words, is the 
highest form of teach-in. The 24th [the 


date last September for the first walkout] 
is the beginning of learning how to shout 
in unison.” 


mm 
phe 


STRIKE! 


Davis’ letter came just as the perfect 
storm began to build. Lightning struck 
first at the universities, scenes of the 
sharpest confrontations in California last 
year. California’s university system 
includes 10 UC and 23 CSU campuses. 
Organizing started even before students 
were back in their fall classes. : 

“I was involved in previous campaigns 
against budget cuts when they were more 
modest,” recalls Ricardo Gomez, a UC 
Berkeley student leader. “We knew the 
state’s $34 billion budget shortfall would be 
used to slash money for education, and that 
the regents would put a big fee increase on 
the table. This time around we resolved to 
do something different, to move out of the 
channels of student government.” 

Students and university workers creat- 
ed a joint strike committee that from the 
beginning sought to build an alliance with 
faculty on every campus. 

“The structure on each campus was open 
to everyone,’ Gomez said. “From the first 
day of classes, people who’d never been 
involved before were turned on.... We 
wanted a mass organization to plan demon- 
strations. At the same time, we formed 
committees to set up websites, make 
posters and flyers, and put together the 
marches.” In late August, the strike com- 
mittee set a date for the first protests — the 
walkout planned for September 24. 

One reason for what became an 
unprecedented level of faculty involve- 
ment was the move away from tenured 


positions to the widespread employment 
of contingent instructors, with much 


lower pay and little security. UC has 
about 19,400 faculty members, but only 
about 9,000 today have tenure. 
Highlighting the impect at UC Santa 
©ruz was the dismissal of Susanne-Jonas 


and Gxillermo Delgado, instructors in Latin 
American asd Latino Studies with more 


than two decades of seniority each, and the 
end of the celebrated tee Studies 
program. Lecturers were-the first faculty 
victims of the cuts on every campus. 

Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger and UC 
administrators ensured the involvement of 
another constituency with their war on 
campus unions. Blue-collar UC members 
of the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) had just won a good contract 
after years of fighting. They saw their 
gains evaporate in furloughs and layoffs. 
The University Professional] and 
Technical Employees (UPTE) still didn’t 
have a contract, and voted to strike on 
September 24. 

Stoking the anger further, a series of 
media exposés documented high salary 
increases for top UC executives. At the 
September 15-17 regents meeting, some 
received increases of up to 30 percent (up 
to $52,000 per year) on salaries in the 
$200,000 to $400,000 range. 

UC Santa Cruz Feminist Studies 
Professor Bettina Aptheker called the 
September 24 strike “the largest unified 
action, perhaps, in the history of the UCs. It 
is first and foremost in defense of public 
education, and then in support of shared 
governance, in which faculty and students, 
but especially faculty, are allowed to actu- 
ally influence policy and decisions. Third, it 
is in support of all union demands for nego- 
tiations and contracts.” 

Nevertheless, UC President Mark Yudof 
proposed a 32 percent fee increase spread 
over the following two years. That proposal 
virtually guaranteed that the November 
regents meeting, scheduled to vote on it, 
would be greeted by further walkouts. As 
the regents met, students occupied build- 
ings in Los Angeles, Berkeley, Santa Cruz, 
and Davis. Demonstrations shook the other 
five campuses. 

Yudof dismissed the protests in a snide 
commentary in the New York Times. 
Schwarzenegger did too. “They’re all 
screaming,” he said. “Everyone has to 
tighten their belts.” 

But on the campuses, the chancellors 
were forced to react. First they punished 
the students who occupied buildings. A 
second building occupation in Berkeley in 
December led to the arrests of 65 stu- 
dents. By then, occupations had spread 
into the state university system as well, 
over similar tuition increases and budget 
cuts. In both Berkeley and San Francisco, 
police stormed the occupied buildings 
rather than negotiate the exit of students, 
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as they'd done previously. 

Yet some cutbacks were reversed. 
Library hours that had been cut in 
Berkeley and Santa Cruz, for instance, 
were restored. In Los Angeles, protests 
won the chancellor’s support for more aid 
to undocumented students. And under the 
pressure of strikes and protests, UPTE 
finally won a contract. 


CRISIS HIDES RESTRUCTURING PLANS 


Schwarzenegger and the regents were 
using the state’s budget crisis to move for- 
ward a much broader agenda — a shift in 
the way education in California is funded, 
what the money is used for, and who can 
afford higher education. 

“The 32 percent fee increase not only 
undermines the access of students to the 
system, especially students of color from 
working families, but it’s also part of the 
privatization program,” explained Liz Hall, 
director of the UC Student Association and 
a UC Berkeley alumna. 

“Unlike the money from the state, 
which is restricted in the way the universi- 
ty can use it, the money from fees can be 
used any way the administration wants.” 

She pointed out that a proposal to build a 
UC supercomputer by Yudof’s predecessor, 
Robert Dynes, failed because the 
Legislature wouldn’t fund it. “With fee 
money,” Hall said, “UC administrators can 
launch whatever research and pet projects 
they like, and grant high salaries to their 
cronies. The growth of those unrestricted 
funds is one reason we have an executive 
pay scandal every few years. The regents 
run UC like a for-profit corporation.” 

In California higher education, “fees” 
actually mean tuition. The 1960 Master 
Plan outlawed tuition for higher educa- 
tion. A critical aspect of the disintegration 
of the plan has been raising “student 
fees,” originally meant to cover minor 
expenses, {0 amounts that can only be 


seen as billing for tuition. 


Shifting the funding of California’s 
higher education system from the state, 
‘through taxes, onto students themselves, 
isn’t just a program for the UC system. The 
community college system is many times 
larger and the impact:even more severe. For 
the first time, student fee increases are now 
used to directly fund community colleges, 
which are experiencing the same trend 
toward tuition increases. 

Cesar Cota, a student at Los Angeles 
City College, was the first in his family to 
attend college. “Now it’s hard to achieve’ 
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California’s Perfect Storm of Protests 


from page 5 


my dream, because the state put higher 
fees on us, and cut services and classes.” 

Monica Mejia, a single mom, wants to 
get out of the low-wage trap. “Without 
community college, I’ll end up getting paid 
~ minimum wage. I can’t afford the fee hikes. 
I can barely make ends meet now.” 

According to Marty Hittelman, presi- 
dent of the California Federation of 
Teachers and a former community college 
instructor, the system turned away more 
than 250,000 students in 2009-10 alone. 

“Where can they go?” Hittelman asked. 
“UC? CSU? The workforce? California has 
a 12.6 percent unemployment rate, one of 
the nation’s highest. The state universities 
dropped 40,000 students this year. UC fees 

‘have gone up 215 percent since 2000, and 
CSU fees 280 percent. Community college 
fees, once nonexistent, rose 30 percent just 
last year. Hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents enrolled in California community 
colleges are unable to get the classes they 
need and thousands of temporary faculty 
are without classes to teach. So, as in the 
universities, the student returns for paying 
higher fees are increased class size and 
fewer available classes.” : 

Those cuts have 2n extra impact on 
students of color. The Los Angeles 
Community College District educates 
almost three times as many Latino stu- 
dents and nearly four times as many 
African American students as all of the 
UC campuses combined. 

RALLIES, PROTESTS AND SIT-INS 

In protest of all these cutbacks, students, 
teachers, parents, union members and com- 
munity activists staged rallies at the end of 
November 2009 throughout California, as 
well as in other parts of the United States. 
There were large rallies in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

At CSU Fullerton, students took con- 
trol of the humanities building, saying 
they were “‘putting ourselves in direct sol- 
idarity with the ‘occupations’ that have 
been occurring the world over from uni- 
versities to factories to foreclosed homes; 
from Asia to Europe to Africa to Central 
and South America and, now, here in the 
United States.” ; 

The Fullerton students chose the 
humanities building to protest the corpora- 
tization scheme envisioned by the campus 
strategic planner, Michael Parker, who 
called humanities “socially irrelevant” and 
favored courses useful for preparing stu- 
dents for corporate employment. 
Humanities, the students said, has become 
“politically dangerous to the established 
economic order.... We are not surprised 
because we are dangerous.” 

“The L.A. rally was spectacular,” 
enthused Jim Miller, who teaches at San 
Diego City College. “The church holds a 
thousand, and there were hundreds more 
trying to get in’ He counted 565 people 
who came from San Diego to the Los 
Angeles event, including three buses of 
students from San Diego City College. 

The protests continued into the spring. 
More than 8,000 students from Los 
Angeles and other community College dis- 
tricts rallied at the state capitol in 
Sacramento on March 22. State university 
campuses also sent hundreds of marchers. 

‘WE CAN’T FIT ON THE RUG ANYMORE’ 

The most dramatic demonstrations 
were at the university level, but the crux 
of California’s education crisis lies in the 
K-12 public school system, especially in 
poor urban communities, and neighbor- 
hoods of immigrants and people of color. 

Some 22,000 pink slips were given out to 
public school teachers across the state in 
the 2009-10 academic year. 

“In Watsonville they’re overcrowding 
classes,” charged Manny Ballesteros, a 


youth organizer. “They’re building more 
prisons in California than schools, and 
there are more blacks and Mexicans inside 
those prisons. For young people like me, 
instead of being able to get a job, and 
achieving our goals, that tells you, 
‘You’re not going to make it.”” 

Watsonville now only has seven school 
nurses for 19,000 students, and has cut 
school psychologists and counselors, 
music, and art. : 

“Sports have become pay to play« said 
Jenn Laskin, a humanities and English 
teacher at Watsonville’s Renaissance 
Continuation High School. “That means 
students who are talented and don’t have 
the money lose the opportunity. That cuts 
off yet another pathway to college.” 

The state’s limit of 20 students for K-3 
classes was modified in the Legislature’s 
recent budget deals, so next year K-2 
classes will have 28 students. “We’re 
loading to the max,” Laskin said. 
“Kindergarten classes are super-crowded, 
and one student told me, ‘We can’t even 
fit on the rug anymore.’ 

“Combined with the emphasis on test 
scores, it all affects children’s ability to 
learn,” she lamented. “We have 2nd-grade 
students who don’t even know how to use 
scissors, because they’ve been taught to 
the test. They can bubble in letters and 


state. But it may be in poor agricultural 
communities, especially those in the San 
Joaquin Valley, where the state’s twisted 
priorities are the clearest. In the middle of 
a budget crisis, what will the state fund — 
schools or prisons? 
~ Unemployment in California’s rural 
counties is often twice as high as on the 
coast. The economic crisis in small valley 
towns like Delano and McFarland was a 
fact of life long before California’s cur- 
rent budget woes. 
In Delano, historic home of Cesar 
Chavez’s United Farm Workers, 30 per- 
cent of the residents live below the pover- 


ty line. Desperate for employment, many - 


were sold the idea that prisons would pro- 
vide a source of jobs beyond low-wage 
farm labor. As a result, the area has 
become home to giant institutions whose 
budgets dwarf those of local school dis- 
tricts. Valley teenagers today see those 
prisons in their future, whether as guards 
or inmates, rather than college. 

Every day in Delano, 3,176 people go 
to work in the Kern Valley State Prison 
and North Kern State Prison. Almost as 
many of the town’s families now depend 
on prison jobs as those supported by year- 
round field labor. 

Thousands of former farmworkers now 
guard other Latinos and blacks — inmates 
just as poor, but mostly from the urban 
centers of Los Angeles or San Jose, rather 
than the rural communities of the Central 
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‘Hundreds of thousands of studenis enrelled in California 
community colleges are unable to get the classes they need 
and thousands of temporary faculty are without classes to 
teach. So, as in the universities, the student returns for 
paying higher fees are increased class size and fewer avail- 
able classes.” — Marty Hittelman, president, California Federation of Teachers 
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numbers, but they can’t cut a circle in a 
piece of paper.” 

In Los Angeles, one of the world’s 
largest school districts, more than 6,300 
teachers were originally set to lose their 
jobs before the beginning of the fall 2010 
term. After unsuccessful attempts to get 
the Los Angeles Unified School District 
administration to reduce the number, 
teachers mounted a wave of successively 
more militant demonstrations. 

- L.A. Superior Court Judge James 
Chalfant ruled that a planned one-day strike 
was illegal because it would “endanger stu- 
dent health and safety,” and threatened edu- 
cators with $1,000 fines and the loss of 
their teaching credentials if they struck. So 
hundreds of teachers picketed their own 
schools before classes started, and parents 
and students walked with them. 

One mother, Maria Gutierrez, said the 
one-day strike was a good idea. “What 
does it matter if children lose one day of 
class?” she asked “If we lose our teachers, 
they’re going to lose a lot more.” And 
while the district claimed that poverty was 
forcing layoffs, it found the money to hire 
more than 3,000 substitute teachers to 
take classes in case the teachers struck. 

At the beginning of May, thousands of 
teachers filled the street in front of the dis- 
trict’s offices, and 40 were arrested for 
blocking it in an act of civil disobedience. 

Like so many other school districts 
across the country, Los Angeles has used 
the crisis to escalate its plans to turn pub- 
lic schools over to charter groups. By the 
end of May, a total of 20 existing schools 
and 27 new campuses had been put up for 
bid. So teachers and communities orga- 
nized around that, too. After months of 
planning and packed meetings, many of 
those bids went to groups led by teachers. 


EDUCATION OR INCARCERATION? 


With headlines focused on Los 
Angeles and the Bay Area, it’s easy to 
forget that California is an agriculterct 


Valley. The two prisons have a combined 
annual budget of $294 million. By com- 
parison, the town’s 2010 general fund was 
a tenth of that, and the budget of its public 
schools a twentieth. 

Following the March 4 Day to Save 
Education, a group of teachers and home- 
care workers began a march from 
Bakersfield to Sacramento to mobilize 
opposition to the cuts. 

One marcher, retired teacher Gavin 
Riley, described the: social cost as he saw 
it, walking through the valley: “We’ve 
seen boarded-up homes everywhere. 
Coming into Fresno we walked through a 
skid row area where people were living in 
cardboard and wood shacks underneath a 
freeway, sleeping on the sidewalks. We’ve 
seen farms where the land is fallow and the 
trees have been allowed to die. 

“About the only thing we’ve seen great 
erowth in is prisons.... I look at that and 
say, what a waste, not only of land but 
also of people. I can’t help but think that 
California, a state that’s now down near 
the bottom in what it spends on education, 
is far and away the biggest spender on 
prisons. It doesn’t take a brain surgeon to 
connect the dots.” 

LONG-TERM STRATEGIES 

The Central Valley march arrived in 
Sacramento on April 21, 2010, when 
more than 7,000 CFT and AFSCME 
members marched down to the capitol 
building to confront the Legislature and 
Gov. Schwarzenegger in a huge rally. 
They focused on one of the main demands 
that emerged in the sit-ins and protests 
throughout the school year — a change in 
the way the state budget is adopted. 

The state has a requirement that two- 
thirds of the Legislature approve any bud- 
get. Even more important, any tax 
increase takes 2 «wo-thirds vote as well. 
So even though Democrats have had_» 
majority for years in both chamb-™ S,a 
-oua Kepublican block can keeP the state 
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in a total economic crisis every year until 
Democrats agree to slash spending. 

Teachers’ unions, students, other labor 
organizations, and community groups got 
an initiative, Proposition 25, onto the 
November ballot that would remove the 
two-thirds requirement, so that budgets 
and tax increases can be adopted by sim- 
ple majority. 

The state also needs new sources of 
revenue. Assemblyman Alberto Torrico 
authored a bill to charge oil companies a 
royalty for the petroleum they pull from 
under California’s soil. California is the 
only oil-producing state that doesn’t 
charge the oil giants for what they take. 

As the school year drew to a close, stu- 
dents and teachers won some partial victo- 
ries. Assembly Speaker John Perez intro- 
duced the California Jobs Budget, an 
alternative budget proposal that would 
reinstate much of the education money cut 
over the last year. He also promised to roll 
back the UC and CSU student fee increas- 
es by 50 percent. 

Meanwhile, Schwarzenegger’s revised 
budget reinstated Cal Grants program fund- 
ing, although it cut money for the poorest 
recipients of state aid at the same time. 

“I don’t feel good that we saved Cal 
Grants at the expense of single mothers 
and children,” said Claudia Magana, a 
student leader at UC Santa Cruz. “It’s 
great to know that students had some 
power this year, but not that we won at 
the expense of the neediest people. We 
have to look at who has power in this sys- 
tem and how to get it.” 

Coming out of the year’s actions, 
Magaiia voices the conclusion of many 
student leaders and teachers — that edu- 
cation activists need a strategy for the 
long haul. 

“We need [a strategy] to win long-term 
reinvestment in the system,” said Liz Hall. 
“We need a power analysis that will help us 
to build our movement. Preserving the pub- 
lic nature of education will take large-scale: 


- changes. This was a year of crisis for us, 


spurred by fee increases and furloughs. 
Now our bigger problem is how to get 
mobilization and commitment for much 
larger goals. To begin with, we have to get. 
our students to turn out in November.” 

But giving more power to Democrats, 
and a better system for arriving at a bud- 
get deal, won’t automatically reverse the 
state’s priorities. Democrats vote for pris- 
ons, too. 

Jim Miller said the demonstrations, and 
especially the Central Valley march, show 
that “we can fight for an economy and a 
government that work for everybody. 
We’re not saying save education by 
throwing old people out of their home 
care, by getting rid of health care for poor 


kids, by closing down state parks, or pri- 


vatizing prisons. This is about the future 
of the state of California.” 

Without unity, he said, “we'll see a 
scarcity model, where people say take 
someone else’s piece of the pie, not mine. 
That’s a race to the bottom.” 

Perhaps fighting itself was the year’s 
biggest achievement. Across California, 
new alliances of teachers, students, state 
workers, communities of color, and work- 
ing-class communities in general took on 
the challenge. Their strategic ideas ranged 
from student strikes and walkouts to 
alliances between communities and 
unions, a sophisticated agenda of legisla- 
tive solutions, and mass mobilizations in 
rallies and marches. 

Although there was a broad variety of 
activity, a common thread highlighted the 
impact that education cuts have on com- 
munities of color and working-class fami- 
lies. A social movement is growing across 
the country’to defend public education. 
Califeenia’s perfect storm was at its lead- 


__ing edge, and contributed a new repertoire 


of strategy and tactics for building it. 


See A Perfect Storm page 7 
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Rubicon’s Innovative Aid to Homeless Mentally Disabled 


by Maureen Hartmann 


he woman was doing poorly in life, 

to say the least. She was homeless, 

mentally ill, abusing various kinds 
of harmful substances including alcohol, 
and isolated from warm human contact. 
Besides that, her children were in the cus- 
tody of another. Her main motivation in 
coming to Rubicon for help was to have 
‘her children back with her. 

The first thing the Rubicon staff helped 
her do was gain admittance to a residen- 
tial treatment program in Richmond. “She 
worked very hard in that treatment. She 
got her medications; she got clean; she got 
out, and she was placed in permanent 
housing,” said Steven Grolnic-McClurg, 
director of supportive services at the 
Richmond office of Rubicon. 

In her new housing situation, she had 
trouble and ran into new struggles. She 
began using again, She had problems 
keeping limits with homeless acquain- 
tances who wanted to visit her or move in 
with her. She worked hard on her issues in 
case management and individual counsel- 
ing, and they helped her locate the under- 
lying problem. 

Grolnic-McClurg said, “We finally iden- 
tified that she needed to move away from 
Richmond to a place that was a little less 
urban, where there was less temptation.” 

Currently, she has maintained permanent 
housing for about a year in a more rural 
area of the county. She has regained cus- 
tody of her children. And she is employed 
in Rubicon’s transitional work program. - 

Grolnic-McClurg said, “I’m sure she 
will take that opportunity for transitional 
employment and turn that into permanent 
employment for herself. She’s deeply ded- 
icated to moving her life forward. She’s 
been a real inspiration to everyone who’s 
worked with her. The biggest piece was 
her dedication to have her kids back.” 

The main program that assisted this 
person’s rehabilitation is the Western 
Contra Costa County Mental Health 
Services Act (WCCCMHSA). It was 
voted in by the citizens of California two 
years ago, as Proposition 63. In develop- 
ing the MHSA in Western Contra Costa 
County, there was collaboration between 
Rubicon, as the lead agency, ANKA, 
Community Health for Asian Americans, 
Mental Health Consumer Concerns, 
Familias Unidas, and Shelter, Inc. 

Rubicon provides the majority of the 
staff persons and manages the programs. 
ANKA is another program that provides 
mental health services and services for the 
homeless. “They’re a little more focused 
in Central Costa County, and Rubicon is 
more focused in Western Contra Costa 
County,” said Grolnic-McClurg. 

Mental Health Consumer Concerns 
runs Wellness Recovery programs that 
anyone can attend, including those in the 
MHSA program. “The folks in our pro- 
gram use these services all the time,” 
Grolnic-McClurg explained. “Also within 
these wellness centers, they run wellness 
recovery action plan groups that have 
been useful for our consumers.” 

Familias Unidas has been working 
with Spanish-speaking people. They have 
taken on 30 of the present clientele, those 
who are Spanish-speaking, and Rubicon 
chooses to let those staff work separately, 
because of the difference in language. 

Finally, there is Shelter, Inc., which 
has a contract to master-lease all the hous- 
ing units in the program. 

Some clients of the MHSA in Western 
Contra Costa County attend the Day 
Treatment Program. The clients often 
think of it as partial hospitasization, 
because the program lasts all day, and is 
for folks who have just-come out of the 
hospital, or want to prevent a period of 
hospitalization for themselves. The pro- 
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*‘She’s deeply dedicated to moving her life forward. She’s 
been a real inspiration to everyone who’s worked with her. 


gram helps in reduction of symptom lev- 
els by helping clients recognize what trig- 
gers their symptoms. 

Grolnic-McClurg noted, “The Mental 
Health Services Act has really been a 
melding of agencies, and it’s been a lot of 
work, but it’s really paid off because we 
have created a stronger program than any 
one agency’s been able to build.” 

One problem facing the program is not 
being able to take on prospective clients 
because they have no housing for them. 
All the housing spaces are taken up by 
previous clients. WCCCMHSA has 
worked with the County to slightly 
change the purpose of the program. It is 
now not for homeless people, but those 
who are housed, but are threatened with 
losing their housing due to issues with the 
landlord brought on by the mental health 
challenges of the clients. 

At the moment, the program is taking 
on exclusively those people, because it 
cannot arrange housing for clients. 
Grolnic-McClurg said that one obstacle to 
taking in new folks is that many clients 
move slowly through the program. The 
staff tries not to kick a person out because 
he/she is not making progress, but tries to 
motivate the person to move forward. 

Recently, the program has made policy 
changes aimed at a more humanitarian han- 
dling of client problems. One modification 
is “housing first.” Clients are no longer put 
through stages of transitional housing on 
the way to permanent housing. They no 
longer go from the hospital to a group 
home, to supportive living in apartments, 
and finally to permanent housing. 

Grolnic-McClurg said that research has 
shown that clients are more successful if 
they go directly to permanent housing, with 
a good amount of support. Many clients 
cannot obey the rules of transitional hous- 
ing, are kicked out, and never make it to 
permanent housing. Clients want to live 
immediately in independent units in the 
community like everyone else. 

Case managers can do all kinds of things 
for people who are moving into housing, 
such as helping them shop for furniture and 
setting up the apartment. Clients ask, “How 
do I-set boundaries for people who want to 
move into my house?” Much time is spent 
in teaching living skills. Folks are in rap 
groups, Wellness Recovery groups, individ- 
ual counseling, and twelve-step groups. 

Grolnic-McClurg also said that an “evi- 
dence-based practice” called the “assertive 
case management model” has been around 
for “probably at least a decade.” [t involves 
a staff team approach in “case mMafage_ 
menv’‘that is now called “personal service 
coordinatién” because “people don’t like to 


The biggest piece was her dedication to have her kids back.’’ 


be cases that are managed.” Every morn- 
ing, the team of seven case managers, four 
from Rubicon, two from ANKA, and one 
from CHA, meet and briefly discuss all 95 
persons in the program to make sure each 
person is getting exactly the amount of 
care that he/she needs and to keep him/her 
moving forward. 

“It’s been very effective,” he said. 
“We’re very excited about the results. 
People have had. really good success in 
retaining their housing, and having their 
symptoms go way down. Folks are starting 
to move toward things like education and 
employment, reconnection with family, 
children, and other kinds of meaningful 
activities. It’s been really impressive.” 

Mentally disabled persons who undergo 
multiple hospitalizations may have difficul- 
ty in maintaining housing. Even though the 
hospitalizations may be short, the patient 
must remember to pay the rent, and even 
get together the money while he/she is in an 
emotional crisis. The services of the WCC- 
CMHSA can help with teaching money 
management and with financial support. 

Another issue with the landlord of men- 
tally disabled tenants is people moving into 
the client’s housing. The landlord is upset 
because strangers are causing damage to 
the property. Also, “sometimes people’s 
symptoms are really high. They’re acting 
in ways that cause neighbors to complain,” 


A Perfect Storm 


from page 6 


SAN DIEGO STUDENTS PROTEST 
RACIST ATTACKS 


At UC San Diego, the storm took on a 
particular character due to a series of 


racist events on campus. The string of . 


incidents began in February, Black 
History Month, when white fraternity 
students organized a “ghetto-themed” 
party called a “Compton Cookout.” It 
was followed by a campus television 
show that mocked Black History Month. 

A few days later, a student hung a 
noose in the UCSD school library. Anti- 
hate rallies were organized at other cam- 
puses in response, and students sat in at 
Yudof’s Sacramento office. 

As students geared up for March 4, a 
KKK-style hood was found with a hand- 
drawn circle and cross on the statue of 
Dr. Seuss outside the UCSD library. At a 
rally organized at UCLA in protest, stu- 
dent Corey Matthews asked: “What kind 
of campus promotes an environment that 


| allows people to think it’s acceptable to 


tareet people for their ethnicity; gender, 


said Grolnic-McClurg. 
Funding comes mainly through Contra 
Costa County from the State as the result 
of Proposition 63, passed by state voters. 
Grolnic McClurg noted, “It is incon- 
ceivable, with all the cuts in mental 
health, what our mental health system 
would look like without the MHSA dol- 
lars in programs. We’re all very grateful.” 
Last year, in the state budget battles, an 
attempt to take money away from the pro- 
gram was defeated. “There’s not as much - 
money in the program as there was a cou- 
ple of years ago,” he said. “Some years 
will be better than other years. Before the 
MHSA, many people thought there were 
not services that could help these individ- 
uals, and now there are, and folks are real- 


_ly moving forward with their lives.” 


“We're always afraid for individuals 
who have the least voice, which can be 
adults with mental illness who are poor,” 
he said. “We need people to stand up and 
express their needs and make sure that the 
funding doesn’t get taken away.” 

Rubicon is the name of a river which 
Julius Caesar crossed, and changed his 
life in the process. It is hoped that the 
clients of Rubicon can be helped to pass 
over obstacles in their paths and transform 
the course of their lives. 

Rubicon has offices in Berkeley and 
Hayward, as well as Richmond. It was 
started in 1973 when then-Governor 
Ronald Reagan closed the state mental hos- 
pitals. It took on the problems of the newly 
released patients. That was very ambitious, 
but Rubicon also took on poverty and 
homelessness in Richmond. ; 

Today, Rubicon provides legal ser- 
vices, helps people make it in employ- 
ment through the workforce program, and 
has its own landscaping business which 
hires ex-prisoners and other people with 
potential employment obstacles. 


To contribute, send checks payable to: 
Rubicon Programs, Inc., 2500 Bissell 
Avenue, Richmond, CA 94804. Or click 
under “Donations” on the Rubicon website 
to donate with a credit card. To pledge a 
monthly donation, contact Lynn Peralta at 
(510) 231-3965. 

To benefit from Rubicon’s services con- 
tact Mental Health Care, Housing and Case 
Management at (510) 235-1516, or contact 
Workforce Services at (510) 412-1725, or 
contact Legal Services at (510) 232-6611. 
To contact Rubicon Landscape Services call 
1-800-644-0770 or 510-412-1772. 


or sexuality? It’s something about the 
tone of the environment that allows this.” 
A month later, UCSD administrators 
took action against Ricardo Dominguez, 
an art professor who developed a project 
to help migrants crossing the desert 
between Mexico and the United States | - 
use their cell phones to orient them- | 
selves, and find help in an emergency. 
Hundreds of migrants die in the U.S. 
desert each year because they cannot 
locate water or find shelter from the heat. 
Conservative Republican 
Congressman Brian Bilbray objected to 
university administrators, who placed 
Dominguez’s tenure under review. 
According to Graceland West, a San 
Diego student leader: “We need more 
resources for immigrants and people of 
color on this campus. Instead, a professor 
with a long history of support for us is 
being punished for taking a pro-immigrant 
position. When we have cuts to enrollment 
and student services, and a lack of finan- 
cial aid, students of color are the hardest 
hit. Many now see UCSD as a racist cam- 
pus. At the. same time, higher fees hit high 
school students thinking about coming | 
here. All this basically deters students of | 
color from applying.” | 


a i) 


“STAND AGAINST SIT/LIE.” San Francisco artist Art Hazelwood warns of the 


STREET SPIRIT 


repressive surveillance that will result if Prop L, the Sit/Lie ordinance, is passed. 


Activists Take Over Vacant Hotel 


from page 1 


Buchbinder said, “It’s a disgrace to see 
many times as many empty units of hous- 
ing in the City as there are people sleep- 
ing on the streets. Something really needs 
to be done. So, since today is World 
Homeless Day, we’re acting in solidarity 
with 50 other countries across the world 
and dozens of cities in the U.S, organizing 
with the community to create our own 
solutions to end homelessness.” 

The police allowed the squatters to 
remain inside until the owner could be 
reached. Roughly 15 to 20 squatters had a 
“good night’s sleep.” Then, rather than be 
arrested, they “silently disappeared.” 

During the hotel takeover, the manager 
remained incommunicado. False rumors 
swirled that police would start evicting 
the squatters, possibly using tear gas. 


Instead, the SFPD sent ina SWAT team 


and found no one on the premises. 

Earlier this year, Homes Not Jails, a 
group different from the organizers of the 
Leslie Hotel action, conducted a success- 
ful Easter Squat. 

In his column on April 12, 2010, Phil 
Bronstein, editor-at-large of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, quoted the City’s 
paper of record: “Last week in San 
Francisco’s Mission District, a group of 
homeless and tenants’ advocates occupied 
an empty duplex, ‘to promote the use of 
San Francisco’s vacant buildings as shel- 
ters for the needy.’” Bronstein reported 
that the building owner filed a complaint, 
and four squatters were cited for misde- 
meanor trespassing and released. 

Bronstein rudely treated the homeless 
activists with classist. condescension. “Do 
you give a squat if homeless people live in 


your house while you’re away?” Bronstein 
asked. “I’m not keen on the idea myself and 
am thinking of having a friend come and 
hang out at my place should I decide to hike 
the Appalachian Trail.” 

Buchbinder said he believes the SFPD 
should undergo an audit of police depart- 
ment expenses for “quality of life enforce- 
ment, (looking at) how much it clogs up 
the court system.” He said it is important to 
take a look at how many taxpayer dollars 
go into “unnecessary police repression for 
buildings that are vacant with nobody in 
them, let alone how much tax dollars and 
manpower they spend prosecuting people 
for sleeping on the streets.” 

He said, “Every time they hand a 
homeless person a ticket, who clearly 
can’t afford it, for an offense that is basi- 
cally a human right, it ends up costing the 
city millions and millions of dollars a 
year, and the root of the problem is never 
addressed.” The “quality of life” offense 
of sitting on the sidewalk, Buchbinder 
observed, “is already a crime under (exist- 
ing) laws, and now they are trying to pass 
anew law.” 

He said that city officials could use 
that money for housing to help mitigate 
homelessness. To give homeless people 
protection from dangerous shelters, dark 
streets, and winter cold, in the future, vari- 
ous groups could conduct more flashmob- 
type takeovers. 

“People squat out of necessity all the 
time,” said Buchbinder. Additionally, 
building takeovers are increasingly being 
used as an overtly political act. For 
instance, the Easter Sunday public duplex 
Squat was organized to support renter Jose 
Morales, who for years has worked with 
the Tenants Union to protest his illegal 


| by Tommi. A colli Mecea 


I was living in a pad so > fine 
(14 years it was mine - 


[ speculator came along 0 one eday_ 
_ he said son, J ou 


| Chorus: Yuppie yuppie ‘stole my oa : 
yuppie yuppie bad bad bad (2x) 
bad old yuppie, bad old yuppie 


I said landlord I ain't a going __ 

not till the sheriff's a-showing 

even then I’m gonna hold my ground 
until the law, it comes around 


Chorus: Yuppie yuppie stole my pad... 


eviction from that building. 


About a month ago, the Sierra Hotel on’ 


Mission and 20th Street in San Francisco 
was “liberated.” In December 2009, San 
Francisco State students occupied their 
campus, and a student occupation on 
Berkeley’s campus occurred this past 
month. The commonality between these 
events, said Buchbinder, is “the occupa- 


Marchers carried signs denouncing the proposed Sit/Lie measure. 
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Carol Harvey photos 


Chorus: ‘Yuppie y yuppie stole ae y pad. . 


It’s gonna change wait and; see 
someday the land's for you and me 
poor folks like us we’re gonna rise 
better heed our call if you're wise 


Chorus: Yuppie yuppie stole my pad... 


tion of public space for economic justice. 

“Students represent the high end of the 
working class,” he said. “Homeless folks 
come from the bottom end. With students, 
teachers, nurses, unions, and landless peo- 
ples’ movements working globally in soli- 
darity, even as our reality appears to grow 
more and more dismal, the prospects for 
the future are looking brighter.” 


Exploiting Prej udice for Profit 


by Carol Denney 


xploiting prejudice for profit 

should not be a business model. 

The Arizona prison industry’s 

role in drafting SB 1070, the 
law requiring police to imprison people 
who can’t prove legal citizenship, has 
strong parallels in the Bay Area. 

The prison industry stood to profit 
directly from building new prisons for 
the detention of men, women, and even 
children who were caught without docu- 
mentation. Their draft language surfaced 
essentially unchanged at the legislative 
level, despite the conflict of interest. 

San Francisco’s “sit/lie” legislation, 
which scapegoats sidewalk-sitters and 
homeless people, implies that sidewalk-sit- 
ters inhibit profits, and that business would 
thrive without the post-beat, post-hippie, 
post-punk generacion*of itinerant travelers 


at least in theory, from the ordinance. 

But Berkeley’s similar measures in 
1994, only partially trimmed by the 
courts for unconstitutionality, didn’t 
cause a business boom. Berkeley’s cur- 
rent election rhetoric continues to blame | 
the least powerful, most vulnerable peo- 
ple in town for the fact that business is 
down, and some candidates argue for 
even more restrictive measures. 

Well-connected business interests get 
a big slice of any politician’s time, but 
taxpayers who enjoy meeting travelers on 
the street, who feel enriched by their 
music, their stories, their creative spirit, 
need a place at the table where costly, 
potentially unconstitutional legislation is 
passed around like peanuts: 

A city’s welcoming attitude toward 
strangers, travel€rs and the poor might 
have its evSts. But so does constantly 
cyclalg vulnerable people through the 


sittzay 1n commercial zones. Just as in. ~courts and jails. I’d rather give a dollar to 


Arizona, the legislation came straight om 
the-busille€Sss interests pach stant profit, 


a stranger than play any role in yet anoth- 
er unconstitutional law. 


